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DO YOU KNOW? 


Sponge rubber is being used like ce- 
ment in tree surgery to fill cavities. 

A synthetic rubber material is being 
used to coat gloves and overalls of work- 
men, to make the garments resistant to 
oils, grease, and acid. 

Red or yellow ocher mixed with road 
surface material is a new safety idea be- 
cause the ocher makes the road some- 
what luminous at night. 


“If every one had good manners, | 
believe we could cut automobile acci- 
dent tolls 50 per cent.,” says a member 
of a state accident prevention board. 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau has re- 
vised and enlarged its bulletin on Child 
Management, which advises parents re- 
garding psychology of child training. 


A sanitarian’s duties range from see- 
ing that the bottom of the deep end of 
a swimming pool is visible through clear 
water, to making sure that resorts and 
camps have sufficient window area for 
ventilation. 


Perfumed insect sprays for household 
pests have been devised. 


The aumber of blood cells in the body 
is astonishingly constant, due to an ex- 
traordinary fine mechanism of blood reg. 
ulation, says a German professor. 

A sixteenth century lady of Spain 
warned her daughter not to wash her 
face oftener than once in four days, lest 
gossips say she washed just to look at- 
tractive to men. 

A British archaeologist points out that 
people think of a mill as revolving or 
spinning, but for thousands of years 
mills were apparently just devices for 
rubbing grain between two stones. 

Condemning the strained military pos- 
ture that children take when told to 
stand up straight, a California physician 
says: “A child should not be told to 
stand up without being taught how to 


than he should be 


do it any more 

ordered to do his arithmetic without 
preliminary instruction in fundamen- 
tals.” 


WITH THE SCIENCES THIS WEEK 


Most articles are based on communications to Science Service or papers before meetings, but 
where published sources are used they are referred to in the article. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Did America suffer from dust storms 
before the coming of civilization? p. 69. 


ARCH ABOLOGY 
Why are the portraits of the 


pharaohs 
misleading guides to their appearance? p. 70 


° 
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ASTRONOMY 

How many stars are visibie without optical 
aid? p. 74 
storm has upset the 
- Fe 


What sort of dust 
calculations of astronomers? 


ENGINEERING 
How are scientists 
powerful light bulbs? 


adding to the life of 


p. 73 


What sort of phonograph record can be 
erased for another use? p. 72 


ENTOMOLOGY 

Do insect larvae eating wood make any 
noise about it? p. 73 
does 


When chiggers attack grasshoppers, 


man benefit? p. 71 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
What thirteen 
as having great 


considered 
p. 76 


inventions are 
social influence? 


LANGUAGE 
What does Texas mean? p 


MEDICINE 
What gland substance is used for treating 
malaria? p. 72. 


PALEONTOLOGY 
What creature of the prehistoric 
stood taller than a 3-story house? p. 70. 


west 


PHYSICS 
How much does radium cost? p. 71. 


What makes ham red? p. 68. 


What research tool will enable scientists 
to find out what happens when rubber ages? 
p. 68. 


PHYSIOLOGY | 

How is the heat producing mechanism of 
an animal affected by pituitary gland re- 
moval? p. 72. 


PSYCHIATRY | 
Is a patient with mental disease likely to | 
recover? p. 78. 


PSYCHOLOGY | 
Do different races of men differ in native | 


ro 


mental ability? p. 72. 


PuBLic HEALTH : 
What discovery may lead to prevention of 


silicosis ? p 67 


ZOOLOGY 
Are bison ever white? p. 67. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 


Traces of Aluminum Powder 
Prevent Dread Silicosis 


Science News Lerrer, for July 


Rabbits Dusted With Quartz To Which Less Than One 
Per Cent Aluminum Dust Was Added Show No Fibrosis 


INY traces of aluminum dust added 

to the already dusty, silica-filled air 
breathed by certain classes of miners 
may some day stay the rages of dread 
silicosis. 

This is the suggestion implied in the 
medical report of scientists and physi- 
cians at the University of Toronto (Ca- 
nadian Medical Association Journal, 
July). 

Technical and financial guidance of 
the promising research are shared by a 
Canadian Nobel Prize winner and a 
Canadian mine owner; Sir Frederick 
Banting, discoverer of insulin, and J. 
P. Bickell, president of the McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines, Ltd., of Schumacher, 
Ont. 

J. J. Denny, metallurgical engineer, 
and Dr. W. D. Robson, chief surgeon 
of the McIntyre Mine, and associate pro- 
fessor Dudley A. Irwin, of the depart 
ment of medical research at the Univer 
sity of Toronto, form the three-man dis- 
covery team which has reported the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The addition ot small quantities of 
metallic aluminum dust almost complete- 
ly inhibits the solubility of silicious ma- 
terials in a laboratory beaker. 

2. Rabbits dusted with quartz to 
which less than one per cent. of metallic 
aluminum dust had been added showed 
practically no fibrosis, while control rab- 
bits, dusted with quartz alone, showed 
well developed silicosis. 


Reduces Solubility 


Discovery 1 suggests that the addition 
of the aluminum reduces the ability of 
the silica to go easily into solution. Sol 
uble silica has previously been recog 
nized as a factor in the dangerous pre 
silicosis phase. 

Discovery 2 bears out the first finding 
but uses the more decisive animal ex 
perimentation criterion as a test. Re 
sults in test tubes and those on living 
animals sometimes fail to show compar 
able results as they did in this case. 

Behind these two simple but striking 


and significant results lies a trail of 


theory and research that goes back to 
1930 and to a report by the noted British 
scientist, Sir William Bragg, published 
in a little-known and highly-specialized 
German technical journal devoted to 
the structure of crystals. 

Sir William described the probable 
molecular arrangement of freshly frac 
tured quartz and a fellow Englishman, 
P. Heffernan, suggested that the pos- 
sible cause of acute silicosis arose from 
the unsaturated oxygen atoms present in 
such freshly broken quartz. These dissat 
ished oxygen atoms, as it were, might 
join to the lung tissues and hence bring 
the start of silicosis. 

After crediting Bragg and Heffernan 
for prior work the Canadian scientists 
State: 

“This (Heffernan’s hypothesis) sug 
gested to us that if the unsaturated 
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oxygen atoms could be satistied with 
nascent hydrogen it might diminish the 
toxicity of silica in tissue and change a 
tibrosis response into a simple foreign 
body reaction.” 

Laboratory, test tube experiments came 
first, but just about a year ago animal 
experiment was started with 13 rabbits 
which, for six months, lived in a world 
of silica dust. Seven rabbits breathed the 
silica a tiny trace of powdered 
aluminum dust added. The other six 
breathed the silica dust alone. 


with 


Examine Lungs 


At intervals up to six months the 
lungs and other organs of these animals 
were sent to Dr. Irwin for pathological 
examination in his laboratories at the 
University of Toronto. In the control 
animals, breathing the quartz dust alone, 
the gradual onset of silicosis with its 
characteristic and spreading fibrous 
growths in the lungs could be traced. 
In no case did a similar reaction show 
in the animals breathing the quartz dust 
plus the aluminum powder. Both groups 
of animals had large quantities of dust 
in their lungs, of course, but in the 
group breathing the quartz-aluminum 
mixture the lungs had reacted in simple 
fashion as they do when any dust is 
breathed. Scientists call this well-known 








ONE IN FIVE MILLION 


An albino bison is not merely one in a million, it is one in five million. As nearly 

as scientists of the U. S. Biological Survey can figure out, that is the ratio of albino 

to brown calves born to bison cows. Records from the days of the “Thundering Herd” 

tell of not more than a dozen or so ever seen by white men. The four-year-old albino 

bull shown in this picture lives on the National Bison Range at Moiese, Mont. The 

other animals in the herd guard it jealously; it is very risky to enter the corral to 
attempt a photograph. 
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condition a “foreign body” reaction and 
it is definitely not 

A virtue of using metallic aluminum 
preventive, 


linked to silicosis. 


dust as a _ silicosis 


the Canadian scientists, is that its specif 


suggest 


ic gravity is almost exactly the same as 
quartz itself. Thus if aluminum dust is 
mixed with quartz it will stay suspend 
ed in the air an equal length of time. 

“We are of the opinion,” conclude the 
scientists, “that the aluminum reacts as 
in the beaker, when taken into the lung 


with the dangerous dusts. That is, that 
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the rapid initial rise and concentration 
of the solution of the silicious material 
is inhibited, thereby preventing degene- 
ration of the dust cells and the produc- 
tion of fibrous tissue. 

“Due to the remarkable results ob- 
tained in the quartz and aluminum 
treated rabbits in conjunction with the 
beaker results, it seems reasonable to 
assume that metallic aluminum in small 
quantities administered in a similar man- 
ner will prevent other forms of pneu- 


moconiosis, such as asbestosis, etc. 


Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Invisible Rays Help To Solve 
Molecule Structure Problems 


Science’s Powerful Research Tool, the Spectroscope, 
Applied to Research on Glands, Food Color, Even Guns 


NVISIBLE light and rock salt are be 
ing used to solve one of science’s most 
puzzling problems; the structure within 
which all 


the molecule of the atoms of 


matter is composed, it was indicated by 
a report of Dr. R. B. 


Company 


Jarnes, of the 


American Cyanamid before 
the Fifth 


Conterence at the 


International Spectroscopy 


Massachusetts Insti 
tute of Technology. 

Among the vital questions science may 
be able to answer from knowledge gain- 
ed in this research are: What happens 
when rubber ages, how some petroleum 
products difler from others, what takes 
place when a film of paint dries and 
what is the effect and action of various 
catalysts. 

In his research, Dr. Barnes employs 
one of science’s most powerful research 
tools, the spectroscope. By using it to 
examine the invisible light found in the 
infra-red range of the spectrum, he can 
not only tell what and how many atoms 
of an element are present, as can be done 
in all ranges of the spectrum, but how 


these atoms are connected with each 
other, as well. 
Shows Linkages 
The investigation is expected to be 


particularly valuable in determining 


what actually occurs during chemical 


reactions, for the spectroscope can re 


veal atomic linkages both before and 
after the reaction. It will also enable in- 


vestigators to differentiate between 1so- 


meric structures, substances composed of 
the same atoms but linked differently. 
These isomers, Dr. Barnes explained. 
while difficult to differentiate by chem- 
ical analyses, reveal different 
spectral lines as proof of their individ- 
uality. 

Infra-red light cannot be 
is measured by its heat. A delicate ther- 
mocouple transforms this heat into elec 
tricity, so that the light can be “read” 
a galvanometer. 


sets ol 


seen, but 


from 

The chief feature of the spectrograph 
used is that the prism employed to break 
the light into the familiar spectrum 1s 
merely a large single crystal of rock 
salt. This is used in place of the ordi- 
nary glass or quartz prism because of its 
superior ability to transmit infra-red 
rays. 


Ordinarily Tedious 


Infra-red spectrum research is difficult 
and tedious because of the delicate and 
technique and equipment 
required. To make one complete mea- 
surement of a given compound, for 
example, often requires that the experi- 
menter sit in one position for from five 
to seven hours. The most recent instru- 
ment constructed by Dr. Barnes is com- 
pletely automatic, however, and has cut 
this time to less than an hour. An idea 
of the experiments can 
the fact that tempera- 
ture changes as ten-mil- 
lionth of a degree Centigrade must be 
measured. 


specialized 


of the sensitivity 
be gained from 


small as one 


Other new roles played by the spectro. 





scope were described. The discovery of 
red color pigments that make hams turn 
red when cured, improved methods oj 
detecting impurities in cast iron, vital in 
formation that should yield better rayons 
and applications that are telling scien. 
tists new facts about gland secretions are 
among the diversified uses of the spectro. 
scope described by scientists on the pro. 
gram. 


Study Glands 


Dr. G. O. Langstroth, of McGill Uni- 
versity, outlined his spectroscopic meth- 
ods of analyzing the secretion of glands 
in the body under varying kinds of 
stimulation: how the ability of the 
spectroscope to study small samples of 





saliva, for example, has enabled him to | 
find that in the cat a different type of 
protein material is liberated when the 
salivary glands are excited by adrenalin 
than when stimulated by the chorda 
tympani nerve, the small nerve at the 
base of the brain. 

This discovery, said the McGill scien- 
tist, was followed up chemically by the 
use of large quantities of the secretion 
and found to be correct. The studies 
have enabled the scientist to formulate 
a mathematical theory of secretion that 
gives a fairly comprehensive picture ot 
certain glandular functions and permits 
calculation of many features not ob- 
servable in a critical experiment. 


What Makes Ham Red? 


Another biological application of the 
spectroscope, described by Dr. W. M. 
Urbain of the chemical laboratory of 
Swift & Company, is to learn more 
about the color changes occurring in the 
curing of meats. Why, for example, 
fried steak or a roast of beef will turn 
brown while ham, corned beef and 
frankfurters remain red, or pink, on 





cooking. 

The color of food, he emphasized, is 
important economically for there is a 
psychological appeal to good looking 
meat that makes customers want to buy 
it. Meat packers now add constituents 
to the curing stage which determine the 
final color of the meat. But the pro 
cess is not too well known chemically. 

The spectroscope, said Dr. Urbain, 1s 
now helping scientists to find out what 
happens when a ham or other product 
is cured. Already several complex, natu- 
ral pigments have been isolated and 
some of their properties determined. 

By a more accurate spectroscopic anal- 
ysis of the caustic liquors that go into 
its manufacture, better rayon should be 
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developed, declared two University ot 
Michigan scientists, Drs. O. S. Duffen 
dack and R. A. W olfe, before the con- 
ference. So high a standard of purity 
is now required of common elements 
used in this industry that ordinary chem- 
ical methods are not good enough. The 
spectrograph steps in to do the job. 
Dr. R. A. Sawyer, also of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, described new and 
speedier methods of studying impurities 
in cast iron and in steel which can de- 
tect the presence of chromium in one 
part in 10,000. 
Better Guns 

Sam is using the keen eye of 
science’s powerful re- 
gets the 


Uncle 
the spectroscope, 
search tool, to make sure he 
best grade steel for his guns. This was 
told to the Conference by Major J. 
Guion, who explained how the instru- 
ment has replaced chemical analyses in 
the Army’s efforts to detect impurities. 

Particularly, the spectroscope has been 
used to test steel for molybdenum and 
vanadium, metals often found associated 
with steel. The best steel for guns or 
armor-plate has from four to six parts 
molybdenum and one or 
two parts in vanadium. More 
than this, or even less, makes the steel 
brittle and liable to crack under pres- 
sure of repeated explosions. 

Tin can also be spectroscopically de- 
tected in steel, as was explained by Miss 
Mary E. Warga of the University ot 
Pittsburgh. Tin, she said, is becoming 
more and more common as an impur- 
ity in steel largely because industry is 
using more scrap metal. The only ac- 
curate chemical methods of detecting 
are long and tedious, she said, but the 
spectroscope has proved capable of keep- 
ing it within the desired limits, from 
two to nine parts in ten thousand. 

Outside these limits, tin, like molybde- 
num and vanadium, causes the steel to 
crack. In this respect, Miss Warga said, 
the spectroscope was valuable not only 
in routine analyses of this type but for 
finding the cause of defects in steel, 
once they become apparent. 

News Letter, July 31, 1987 


in 1,000 of 
1.000 ol 


Science 

If man’s voice were as powerful for 
his size as that of the tree frog, he could 
be heard from eastern W ashington State 
to New York City. 

A statue recognized as Tutankhamen, 
because of its likeness to others, was 
found at Luxor with names of the kings 
who succeeded him carved on the figure, 
in place of his. 
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HOW TO FIND NEW COMET 


Use this map to find the Finsler comet discovered on July 4 in Switzerland. Your 
unaided eye should see it, but a small opera glass will help. At the end of July, the 
Finsler comet will be seen almost due north and about half way between the Pole 
star and the horizon. About August 6 or 7 it will be almost on the line between the 
“pointers” of the big dipper and the Pole star. As it passes through the “handle” of 
the big dipper it will reach its greatest brilliance and be as bright as the star Megrez, 
the star in the dipper where the handle joins. The map shows the appearance of the 
stars in the northern sky at 10:00 p. m. on August 1 and at 9:00 p. m. on August 15. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


America’s First Humans 
May Have Become Extinct 


Novel Theory Suggests Great Prehistoric Dust Storm 
May Have Wiped Out Ancient American Hunter of Sloth 


PF wcsssnera first human _ population 
may have become totally extinct, 
like the mammoths, giant ground sloths, 
camels and wild horses they hunted with 
the stone weapons now known to scien- 
tists as Folsom and Yuma points. 

Dust storms may have been a cause of 
their disappearance. 

These two novel points of view are 
offered for discussion by Dr. C. Ber- 
trand Schultz of the Nebraska State Mu- 
seum. 

The idea of an extinct race of human 
beings in America is not new. Extinct 
races were credited with having built 
the famous mounds of the Mississippi 
valley and the Southeast, until research 
showed that the moundbuilders were In- 
dians, and not necessarily the most an- 
cient Indians, at that. 

But the extinct race postulated by Dr. 
Schultz might well be as old as the 
cave-man peoples of the Old World 
30,000 years or more. The Indians, or 
their ancestors, may be a much later 
arriving second wave of immigration 
from Asia by way of Bering Strait. 


Says Dr. Schultz: 

“Much new evidence strongly suggests 
that the ‘people,’ who lived at the same 
time as so many of these now-extinct 
mammals, disappeared from the central 
North American region at the same 
time as these mammals. Some great 
catastrophe must have overtaken the ani- 
mals in that locality at that time.” 

Many entire families, such as the 
American horses, camels, ground sloths, 
and elephants were wiped out, as well 
as many genera, Dr. Schultz suggests. 
The cause of this extinction is not defi- 
nitely known. Inasmuch as artifacts are 
often found with now-extinct mammals, 
it is possible man was a contributing fac- 
tor in their extermination. Disease is 
often suggested as a cause. 

“Dust storms are recognized as a very 
important element since twice before in 
the Pleistocene (early Sangomon and ear- 
ly Peorian) great dust storms apparently 
caused the extinction of some of the 
mammalian population and drove others 
to more liveable climates, perhaps to the 
Southwest or East,” Dr. Schultz contin- 
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ues. “If this were also the cause of the 
later disappearance, a few forms may 
have lingered on in some localities, but 
not for any appreciable length of time. 

“None of their bones have so far 
been found associated with the earliest 
basket-maker remains of the Southwest 
nor with the earliest Indian artifacts of 
the central North Ainerican region. The 
Indians of the Plains may have belonged 
to an entirely distinct and later migration 
from Asia or perhaps the people whose 
ancestors had lived with the mammoth 
and horse, returned to their former land 
when the climatic conditions became nor- 
mal again. 

“But if this latter did happen, evi- 
dence points to the fact that consider- 
able time had elapsed between their de 
parture and their return, probably 10,000 


years or more.” 


News Letter, July 31, 19387 


Scrence 


Pharaohs in Museums 
Not True to Life 


T’S NO USE trying to visualize fa- 

mous Egyptians from their stone por- 
traits. 

Egyptian sculptors never had any idea 
of showing the world that a certain 
conqueror had a large nose, or that one 
queen was beautiful and another just 
medium. If the statue bore the name 
of the person represented, that made a 
definite individual of him, to Egyptian 
satisfaction. 

This warning, that 
Americans may as well cease expecting 
Egyptian art to be like ours, is sounded 
by Prof. Alexander Scharff of Munich 
University. 

A pharaoh’s portrait showed the ideal 
ruler of that era, Prof. Scharff main 
tains. The sculptured torso was healthy 
and vigorous. We can rarely judge age 


Europeans and 


from a king's face. 

Prof. Scharff cites a clever experiment, 
which proved that two statues did not 
truly picture the same man in youth 
and old age. A plaster cast was made 
of a “young” Egyptian’s wig, and placed 
on the “old” Egyptian’s bald pate and 
presto—the two faces were practically 
the same. 

It reminds us of the illusion created 
at our own National Museum at Wash- 
ington, where White House ladies’ cos 
tumes are displayed on figures with iden- 
tical faees. Rarely do visitors realize it. 

Prof. Scharff knows only three Egyp- 
tian sculptures that are portraits in mod- 
ern sense. This, however, leaves out 
three interludes in Egypt’s long history 
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when sculptors did break away to por- 
tray real faces—as when Pharaoh Akhna- 
ton encouraged artists to show his cur- 
ious profile. 

Egyptian statues in museums are of 
two kinds—both religious. Some were 
hidden in tombs to keep the dead alive. 


PALEONTOLOGY 


Dinosaur Footprints Traced 
To Ancient Reptile Bones 





Others, placed in temples, primarily 
honored a god, even when they boasted 
the individual’s fame. 

In either case, says Prof. Scharf 
neither craftsman nor patron was inter. 
ested in a good likeness. 

Science News Letter, July 31, 1997 





Giant Tracks in Solid Rock Lead Scientists to Dig 
For Bones of House-High Prehistoric Monster 


NORMOUS footprints, not in the 

sands of time but in the solid rock 
of the everlasting hills, have at last led 
Dr. Barnum Brown of the American 
Museum of Natural History to the place 
where lie the bones of the house-high 
dinosaurs that made them. Dr. Brown 
has gone West, to Rock Springs, Wyo., 
where with a steamshovel borrowed 
from the Union Pacific Railroad he is 
digging for the remains of the giant 
reptiles. 

The makers of the great tracks were 
dinosaurs related to the Iguanodons 
whose fossils have been found in Bel- 
gium and Britain; but the Iguanodons, 
big as they were, ranked as dwarfs be- 
side their huge American relatives. Their 
yard-size footprints have been found 
spaced 16 feet apart, nearly double the 
stride of the 18-foot-tall Tyrannosaur. It 
is therefore inferred that the big beasts 
towered some 35 feet above the ground 

-higher than a three-story house. 

Their tracks were left in the peaty 
soil of the swamps that were their pas- 
tures. Subsequently, floods carried fine 
sand over the swamps. In time, the bur- 
ied peat became solid coal, and the fine 
sand hardened into sandstone. So now 
when miners in the West take down the 
coal from the roof, the sandstone casts 
of the great footprints “hang heavy, 
heavy over their heads.” 

The great Iguanodons now being res- 
urrected by Dr. Brown died and were 
buried back in Cretaceous geologic time, 
some hundred million years ago. But if 
you are inclined to give thanks that such 
monsters do not live today, your senti- 
ment may be tempered by the fact that 
they were exclusively plant-eaters, and 
probably no more dangerous than ele- 
phants. 





Iguanodons and their relatives were a 
peculiar type of dinosaurs, that habitual- 
ly went about on their hind legs, with 
their thick tails to act as balancers, after 
the fashion of kangaroos. It is not like. 
ly that they did as much lively leaping 
as present-day kangaroos; giant animals 
of any kind are not much given to that 
kind of athletics. But they could do some 
very tall striding—in a literal as well as 
figurative sense. 

The name Iguanodon was given to 








FOOTPRINT 


The length of this giant track is 44 inches, 
and it is 32 inches wide. Printed in solid 
rock, such tracks have led Dr. Barnum 
Brown, of the American Museum of Ne 
tural History to the resting place of the 
great dinosaurs that made them. 
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this group of reptiles because of certain 
resemblances between their teeth and 
those of the modern tropical lizards 
known as Iguanas, though there is no 
close kinship between ancient dinosaurs 
and modern lizards. 
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PALEONTOLOGY 


Insects Were Giants When 
Coal Was in the Making 


See Front Cover 


[ANTS were in the air as well as 
in the earth, in the remote days 
when coal was in the making. Probably 
the most striking of them all was a 
genus of tremendous dragonflies, with a 
wingspread of about a foot, though their 
body diameter was not much greater 
than a leadpencil. The scene shown on 
the front cover of this issue of the Sci- 
ence News Letter is a detail from a resto- 
ration of a Coal Age forest, in the Field 
Museym of Natural History, Chicago. 


July 31, 1937 
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PHYSICS 


New Radium Refining Plant 
To Be Started in Canada 


Ontario Refinery Will Make It Possible For Hospitals 
In U. S. To Obtain Precious Element More Readily 


NEW radium refining plant, that 

will make over $2,000,000 worth 
of this rare cancer-treating element avail- 
able to hospitals yearly, is to be con- 
structed at Port Hope, Ontario. 

The new plant will supplement the 
present refinery of the Eldorado Gold 
Mines, Ltd., where radium is now being 
produced in pure form at the rate ol 
two and one-half grams a month. The 
new plant, however, will have three 
times the present production capacity. 

The new radium refinery will per- 
mit the sale of Canadian radium to hos- 
pitals in the United States. Up to now 
almost the entire output has been dis- 
tributed within the British Empire, ac 
cording to Dr. Marcel Pochon, French 
scientist and former pupil of Pierre 
Curie, who directs Eldorado’s process- 
ing and refining laboratories. 

A recent survey of the radium needs 
ot hospitals in eastern United States 
alone revealed that about 1.7 ounces is 
needed, with a cost at current values 


’ Eastern U. S. hospitals 
now have 51,895 milligrams of radium 
and want 47,470 milligrams more. 

All the radium ever recovered in the 
world, says Dr. Pochon, is less than one 
and one-half pounds and would not 
make a cube two inches on a side. Be 
cause it takes a million pounds of the 
rich, Canadian pitchblende ore to yield 
one gram of radium, the cost of the 
final radium has ever been high. At one 
time radium cost $125,000 a gram. Then 
the price fell to $75,000 a gram when 
the Canadian ore deposits were found 
in 1929 near Great Bear Lake. Currently 
the price is $25,000 a gram. 

At $25,000 a gram, declares Dr. Po- 
chon, the cost of using radium for can- 
cer therapy compares favorably with X- 
ray treatment, for with radium the high 
initial cost is almost the sole one. There 
is no costly apparatus to wear out and 
replace, and radium itself has a half life 
of some 1,600 years. That is, in 1,600 
years one gram of radium will have dis 


of $1,187,500. 
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WHAT THEY LOOKED LIKE 
Something like these restored Iguanodons, but very much larger, were the 35-foot 


giant saurians that made the enormous fossil footprints found in the Chesterfield Coal 
Mine, Utah, by Dr. Barnum Brown of the American Museum of Natural History. 


integrated to one-half gram. 

Source of the Canadian radium is 
from the mines of the Eldorado Com- 
pany at Radium City, on the eastern 
shore of Great Bear Lake, just south of 
the Arctic Circle and 500 miles east of 
Alaska. The radium-bearing ore consists 
of a mixture of uranium compounds of 
which 50 per cent. is uranium, heaviest 
of all known chemical elements. 

Outside of being the “mother” ele 
ment from which radium comes by 
spontaneous disintegration, uranium is 
used in the ceramics industry as a base 
for brilliant yellow, orange and black 
pigments. 
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Chiggers Attack Hoppers 
But No Real Harm Done 


HIGGERS are attacking grasshop 

pers in midwestern states but there 
is no hope that this minor war among 
the insects will seriously affect 
kind. Entomologists report that 
mites or chiggers often become parasites 
upon grasshoppers with the ‘hoppers 
surviving the experience. The brilliant 
coloring of the chiggers often attracts 
the attention of observant farmers. 
July 31, 
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There are over a billion elm trees in 
the United States—all threatened unless 
the Dutch elm disease is checked. 
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MEDICINE 


Adrenalin Now Used in 
Treatment of Malaria 


EWEST thing in the treatment of 
malaria is adrenalin, powerful hor 
mone of the adrenal glands. Instead of 
giving quinine, stand-by remedy for ma- 
laria, or any of the new quinine deriva 
tives, Professor Ascoli, physician-in-chief 
of the University Medical Clinic in Pal- 
ermo, Italy, injects adrenalin daily into 
the veins of malaria patients, he has re- 
ported to the Munchener Medizinische 
Wochenschrift, German medical journal. 
The beneficial effect of adrenalin in 
malaria, Professor Ascoli believes, is due 
to the fact that it reduces the amount of 
blood in the spleen. The spleen is the 
breeding ground in the body for the ma- 
laria parasite or germ, and reduction of 
the amount of blood in the spleen makes 
conditions unfavorable for malaria para 
sites to live and multiply. 

Professor Ascoli reports he has found 
adrenalin useful in chronic as well as 
newly-acquired cases of malaria and in 
enlargement of the spleen, anemia and 
general ill-health following malaria. 


News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Science 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Races Differ Mentally 
Study of Primitives Shows 


LL men are not born equal. Scien- 

tific evidence, long lacking or in- 
sufficient, now points to genuine mental 
differences between races apart from the 
more superficial superiority that results 
from advantageous geographic location, 
proximity to other peoples, and a back- 
ground of culture or civilization. 

It has been natural to suppose that 
men differ from each other mentally as 
they do in the more obvious matters of 
skin color, shape of nose, or curliness of 


hair. But procuring scientific proof of 
such differences was a stupendous task. 
The test with which an American 


child is given an I.Q. rating is obviously 
not suited to an adult African Bushman. 
Written are automatically barred 
for the 

So-called performance tests are almost 
equally useless. The uncivilized man 
understand the directions neces- 


tests 
illiterate. 


cannot 
sary, the pictures are meaningless to him. 

Even when suitable tests can be de- 
vised, between scores of 
aborigenes and city dwellers is meaning- 


great environmental 


comparison 


less because of the 
difterences. 
A new attack is provided by compar 
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ing two primitive peoples not with 
civilized man but with each other. Dr. 
S. D. Porteus, psychologist widely-known 
for his psychological maze tests, has gone 
to the desert wastes of Central Australia 
and to the home of the Kalahari Bush- 
men in South Africa. 

Despite better food and water supply 
and easier living conditions, the Bush- 
men excelled the environmentally un- 
favored Australian aborigines in only 
two respects, Dr. Porteus reports in a 
new book, “Primitive Intelligence and 
Environment,” (Macmillan). They offer 
more determined resistance to white in- 
vaders and they are more skillful artisti- 
cally. The Australians scored about 11 
years on mental age tests; the Bushmen 
rated only between 7 and 8 years. 

July 31, 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Gland Removal Makes Rats 
Build Bigger Nests 


HE SCAMPERING of rats collecting 

bits of paper, rags and other mater- 
ials to build structures that may be 
called nests is controlled by the activity 
of the tiny pituitary gland located near 
the base of the brain. This finding was 
reported to the biological symposium at 
Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., by Dr. C. 
P. Richter of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

Studies of the activities of the pituitary 
gland were the object of the tests re- 
ported, which disclose anew that this 
ductless gland controls the thyroid gland 
in the body and thus the body's heat 
production. Increased nest-building activ- 
ity by the rats occurred when they were 
cold. 

To test this, Dr. Richter measured the 
amount of paper which the rats would 
steal each day to line their nests. By 
supplying the paper in rolls an accurate 
record could be obtained. After normal 
rats were thus tested, their pituitary 
glands were removed and the nest-build- 
ing activity again checked. Increased 
paper-stealing was noted. 

Dr. Richter explained this increase in 
activity as due to the somewhat complex 
effect of the pituitary gland. Normally 
the pituitary gland stimulates the thyroid 
gland to activity; the thyroid, in turn, 
controlling heat production in the ani- 
mal. Thus when the pituitary was re- 
moved the thyroid activity diminished 
and the animal became cold. To get 
warm it proceeded to build bigger and 
better nests. 


Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 
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BIOCHEMISTRY 


Artificial Models Used 
To Study Cell Structure 


RTIFICIAL models of living cell 
membranes are now being used by 
scientists to detect the facts of cell struc- 
ture, it was reported to a chemists’ meet- 
ing in Minneapolis, Minn., by Prof. 
Hans Neurath of Cornell University. 
The models are prepared by spreading 
simultaneously proteins in the form of 
egg albumin and fatty acids on water 
surfaces and then testing the film 
strength. Even though the films are too 
thin to be seen by an ultramicroscope, in- 
homogenities in the surfaces can be de- 

tected. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 


Recordings on Magnetic 
Tape Can Run Half Hour 


OME forty years ago a type of phono- 

graph was invented in which the 
sound was recorded not on wax discs or 
cylinders but on a coil of steel wire or 
tape. That the project was attended by 
no great commercial success was due in 
part to the high speed at which the wire 
or tape had to be run through the de- 
vice. 

But the idea has remained alive, states 
Dr. C. N. Hicks, who describes improve- 
ments which have been made by Bell 
Laboratory scientists. 

The new equipment can reproduce 
tones up to 8,000 cycles, an octave above 
the top note of a piano, which is better 
than most phonographs of the ordinary 
type. A coil of tape g inches in diameter 
will run for half an hour on account of 
the reduced speed of the machine. 

Principal application of the magnetic 
phonograph is for temporary recordings. 
No time is required between recording 
and reproduction, and when a record 1s 
no longer needed it can be erased mag: 
netically and used over again an unlim- 
ited number of times. 

No mechanical indentation or scratch 
is made in the steel tape. The record 
ing is accomplished by means of a vary- 
ing magnetic pattern in the steel. 


Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 
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CHEMISTRY 


Blood Hemogtiobin Derivative 
Created in the Laboratory 


HE FIRST preparation of a dry, 

crystalline hemoglobin derivative was 
reported to the Spectroscopy Conference 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
by Dr. David Drabkin of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

The derivative is cyanhemoglobin, a 
compound of cyanide and methemoglo- 
bin, and is supposedly the substance 
formed in the body from hemoglobin 
when methylene blue is taken to combat 
cyanide poisoning. It is very stable in 
the laboratory and affords a much- 
needed standard for hemoglobin re- 
search. 

Injected into the veins, however, it is 
quite unstable, changing rapidly to 
methemoglobin compound. 

What happens to the cyanide during 
this reaction that renders it non-poison- 
ous is still unexplained. The only phy- 
siological effect of the cyanhemoglobin 
found to date is that it results in lipemia, 
or increased fat in the blood. The dry, 
crystalline form was prepared under a 
process developed by Dr. E. Flosdorf, 
also of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Science Newe Letter, July 31, 1987 


AGRICULTURE 


More Than Dust Blows 
Away in Dust Storms 


ORE than dust blows away when 

dust storms rage in the West. Be- 
fore the recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science in Denver, Dr. H. H. Ben- 
nett, chief of the U. S. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, presented a startling pic- 
ture of how a “black blizzard” dissipates 
basic national wealth, beyond any hope 
of recovery. 

When soil is whipped up by the wind, 
naturally the finer, lighter particles are 
carried farthest, leaving the coarser, 
heavier ingredients behind as sand. It 
is like the separation of chaff from 
wheat by a winnowing fan, except that 
here the “chaff” is the valuable part. 

“During February of this year,” re- 
ported Dr. Bennett, “samples of duet 
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were collected from snow and ice along 
the pathway of a dust storm that origi- 
nated in the Texas-Oklahoma Panhandle 
country and travelled across Kansas, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Michigan into Can- 
ada. At the same time a composite sam- 
ple was taken from a small dune near 
Dalhart, Texas, by the same storm that 
brewed this Canada-bound duster, as 
well as a sample from unplowed grass- 
land in that vicinity.” 

Five hundred miles away, near Clar- 
inda, Iowa, these dust samples proved 
upon analysis to contain 10 times as 
much organic matter as the dune sand 
left behind, 9.5 times as much nitro- 
gen, 19 times as much phosphoric acid, 
12 times as much fine soil material 
(sand and clay). 

That is, the wind had literally skim- 
med the cream from the land of Texas, 
and spread it thinly over the already 
rich soil of Iowa. Texas was robbed, 
and Iowa was not particularly bene- 
fitted. 

As contrasted with new dunes, the 
nearby grassland soil held on to its val- 
uable plant nutrient materials very 
creditably. The moral is plain, and not 
new: where strong winds blow, grass 
roots must anchor the soil. 

Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Electric Ear Used To 
Hear Grub Eat Timber 


LECTRICAL science has been enlist- 

ed in a new phase of crime detection, 
the criminals in this case being those 
insect larvae which eat their way through 
timbers and weaken them. 

A tiny grub, chewing its way through 
solid wood, makes very little noise about 
it, it is true. But it is not quiet enough 
to escape being heard by a supersensitive 
“electric ear.” 

The sounds produced by the motions 
of the larva are picked up by a micro- 
phone placed in contact with the wood. 
The microphone transforms them into 
electrical pulses, the voltage of which is 
amplified a million times by a system 
of radio tubes. A muffled intermittent 
rattle in a loud speaker betrays the insect. 

So feeble is the noise of the insect 
that some trouble is experienced with 
unwanted noises transmitted through the 
timber from other sources. Sometimes 
it is necessary to place suspected spec- 
imens of timber in a sound-proof box 
before tests can be made, reports F. M. 
Colebrook of the National Physical Labo- 
ratory, England. 

Science News Letter, July 31, 
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ENGINEERING 


Parent of Radium Adds 
To Life of Electric Bulb 


RANIUM dioxide will 

life span of certain types of electric 
light bulbs, a patent (No. 2,081,801) just 
granted in the United States to Wilhelm 
Dunkel of Berlin-Tempelholff, Germany, 
reveals. Uranium dioxide is a compound 
of uranium, the mother element of ra- 
dium. 

The importance of Dunkel’s discov- 
ery, which he has applied particularly to 
the powerful incandescent lamps used in 
movie projection machines and in photo 
graphy with telling effect, is emphasized 
by the assignment of the patent to the 
General Electric Co. 

High wattage bulbs use large loads 
of electric current. When an ordinary 
bulb of this type is switched on, there is 
a sudden surge of current into the tungs- 
ten filament which is more than it can 
stand for any considerable length of 
time. The result is that the filament soon 
burns out. 

Inventor Dunkel has found that if a 
tiny capsule of uranium dioxide is con- 
nected in series with the filament inside 
the lamp, this surge of current is elimi 
nated. Extra long life is thus attained. 

Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 
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SEISMOLOGY 


Strong Earthquake Centers 
In South America 


QUATORIAL South America was 

the shock center of the strong earth 
quake which shook the instruments of 
seismological observatories in the United 
States and Canada on Monday, July 19, 
according to calculations by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey from coded 
cable and telegraph information supplied 
by Science Service. 

The shock occurred at two hours, 35.7 
minutes p. m., eastern standard time 
with the probable location of the epi- 
center fixed at 0.5 degrees south latitude 
and 77 degrees west longitude. This 
position places the shock center some 
150 miles east of Quito, capital city of 
Ecuador, and near the Ecuador-Colom- 
bia border in an area now in dispute 
by Peru, with Peru claiming the land 

Seismological stations which detected 
the quake include those at: Victoria, 
British Columbia and Ottawa, Ontario; 
Ukiah, Calif.; Weston, Mass.; Honolulu, 
T. H.; Fordham University, New York 
City; Chicago, Ill.; and Georgetown 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 
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Stars Are Not Countless 


Although They May Seem Innumerable on a Summer Night 
You Can Really See Only 2500; Watch for Meteors 


By JAMES STOKLEY 
S THE 


once every 27 I 


moon travels around the sky 
3 days, it sometimes 
comes between the earth and the sun, 
causing an eclipse like that seen in June. 
Again, it front of 


sometimes comes 1n 


a star or planet. This kind of eclipse 
is properly called an occultation. The 
moon seems to take up considerable 
space in the sky; the stars, on a dark 


night, seem pretty thickly strewn; so it 
might be thought that one would often 
be hidden in this way. 

This, 
every day 
stars will be hidden as it goes around, 
but occultations of those visible to the 
naked eye are much more rare. Let us 
consider a few figures. Apparent dis- 
tances between celestial objects are given 
in degrees of arc: the angle that would 
be made at the observer's eye between 
two straight lines from the objects. 

Thus, Dubhe and Merak, the “point- 
ers” in the great dipper, are said to be 
about 54% degrees apart, because that 
is the angle between straight lines from 
each star, coming together at the earth. 
The from the horizon to the 
zenith, the directly overhead, is 
go degrees, while the distance complete- 
ly around the horizon is 360 degrees. 


however, is an illusion. True, 


one or more faint telescopic 


distance 
point 


Measure by Degrees 


We measure terrestrial distances by 


miles, and areas by square miles; so in 
the sky we can measure areas with 
square degrees. The moon is half a de 


in diameter, which means that four 


gree 
moons could be placed in one square 
degree, like four cookies in the bottom 


sides were twice 
In the inter- 


and the 


of a square box whose 
the diameter of the cookies. 
stices between the four cookies 
box edge would just hit the broken preces 
of a fifth. 
Similarly, degree is just 


one square 


five times the area of the full moon. In 
the whole sphere of the sky there are 
41,253 square degrees, but that includes 
the part below our horizon, and there are 
only 20,626 in the visible hemisphere. 
Thus, it would take 103,130 full moons 
to fill the visible sky completely, with- 


out any gaps. 


On the darkest night, with the clear 
est sky, we cannot see more than about 
2500 stars without a telescope, even 
though they may seem innumerable. 
the stars were uniformly distributed 
there would be only one to every 8.25 
square degree area. This is 41.25 times 
the area of the moon, and so it would 
take that many, on the average, to cover 
one star. 

It is apparent that there is plenty 
of room for the moon to travel around 
the sky, without coming in front of a 
naked eye star. However, the moon does 
not wander about at random, but its 
motion is confined to a definite path. 
Neither are the stars uniformly distribut- 
ed, but in some places they are more 
thickly strewn than others. But on the 
average the figures above cited are cor- 
rect. 


Move in Same Belt 


The planets move about the sky in 
the same belt as the moon, and occasion- 
ally it hides one of them; though, be- 
cause of their motion, the chances are 
even less. In August, it happens, there 
will be an occultation of Venus, in the 
early morning of the third, the first to 
be seen in America since 1923. Unfor- 
tunately, only the northeastern states will 
be able to view it, as the planet will be 


uncovered before it and the moon have 
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risen over most of the country. But if, 
on that morning, you look to the east 
before daybreak, you will be able to see 
the two objects, brilliant Venus, and the 
moon, as a narrow waning crescent, still 
close together. The farther east you are, 
the closer they will be. 


Visible Over Ocean 


It will also be visible most of 
the northern part of the Atlantic Ocean, 
over eastern Canada, Labrador, Green- 
land, Iceland, the northern half of the 
British Isles, the Scandinavian peninsula 
and northern Europe, though in practi- 
cally all of this area it will happen in 
full daylight. Venus is so brilliant that 
there will be no difficulty in seeing i 
even so, if a small telescope is used. 


over 


August should provide an excellent 
opportunity to see the famous “tears of 
St. Lawrence,” the meteors, or “shooting 
stars,” that come at this time. On any 
dark, clear night during the latter half 
of the year, it is possible to see an aver- 
age of a dozen or so an hour, but at cer- 
tain dates these numbers are greatly in- 
creased. About August 11th they come 
at an average of about one a minute. 
Then, instead of flashing across the sky 
at random, all seem to radiate from one 
particular place, the constellation of Per- 
seus, low in the northeast. By midnight 
this constellation has risen higher, and 
then the meteors are seen in even greater 
numbers than during the earlier hours. 
Because of the direction from which they 
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Almost lined up are the three bright planets visible in the evening sky during August. 
The bright star Vega is almost overhead. 
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STAR GUIDES 


In the north are the two dippers that serve as such good guides for locating other 
stars and the new comet. See page 69 for map showing its location. 


seem to come, these are called the “Per- 
seid” meteors. 

However, they do not really radiate 
from this point, but are moving around 
the sun in parallel paths, in a great 
swarm which the earth crosses every 
August. This swarm follows Tuttle's 
comet, last seen in 1862, so it is be- 
lieved that the meteors are the comet's 
debris. Other showers of meteors, which 
appear at other times of year, also fol- 
low the orbits of comets of the past. 

The darker the sky, the more meteors 
are seen and it sometimes happens that 
the moon is bright, and the brilliance of 
the shower is dimmed. This month the 
moon will not have reached first quarter. 
It will have set by midnight, providing 
a dark sky during the morning hours 
when the shooting stars are seen to best 
advantage. 


Amateur Observers 


Amateur observations of these meteors, 
particularly the numbers seen during half 
hourly periods, and the paths through 
the sky and times of unusually bright 
ones, are desired by astronomers. Such 
reports should be sent, in the United 
States, to Dr. Charles P. Olivier, Flower 
Observatory, Upper Darby, Pa., and, in 
Canada, to Dr. Peter M. Millman, Dun- 
lap Observatory, Richmond Hill, On- 
tario. 

With the coming of August, three 
bright planets appear among the stars of 
the evening sky. Their positions are 
shown on the accompanying maps, which 
depict the appearance of the heavens at 
10:00 p. m., standard time, at the first 
of the month, g:00 p. m. on Aug. 15, 
and 8:00 p. m. Aug. 31. Brightest of 
these is Jupiter, which exceeds in bril- 
liance any of the stars. It shines in the 


constellation of Sagittarius, a group seen 
directly south. 

Next to this, farther west, is the scor- 
pion, Scorpius, in which the first mag- 
nitude star Antares marks the animal's 
heart. But close to Antares is a some- 
what brighter orb, its steadier light sug- 
gesting its non-stellar character. This is 
the planet Mars, now fainter than it 
has been in recent months, for it is draw- 
ing away from the earth. 


For Early Risers 


The month’s third evening planet is 
Saturn, faintest of the trio, though ex- 
ceeding all but two of the stars. It also 
is fainter than average this year, because 
the ring system is turned nearly directly 
on edge to us, and so we are only get- 
ting light from the inner ball. When the 
rings are spread out to a considerable 
angle, as they will be in a few years, the 
reflected sunlight from them makes the 
planet much more brilliant, even though 
the rings cannot be seen without a tele- 
scope. Saturn now stands in the constella- 
tion of Pisces, the fishes, low in the sky, 
a little north of the eastern point. Finally, 
in addition to the three mentioned, a 
fourth planet shows itself during the 
night. Venus appears in the southeast 
several hours before sunrise, and then it 
is considerably brighter than any other 
planet or star. 

Four other first magnitude stars, be- 
sides Antares, are to be seen during Au- 
gust evenings. Brightest of all is Vega, 
in Lyra, the lyre, almost directly over- 
head. To the east is Cygnus, the swan, 
or the “northern cross.” The vertical 
member of the cross runs north and 
south, and the star Deneb marks the 
northern end. Farther south is Altair, in 
Aquila, the eagle. 


The fourth is in the west. This is 
Arcturus, in Bootes. A good way to find 
it is to look for the well-known figure 
of the “great dipper” in the northwest. 
Then follow the curve of the handle to 
the south, and you come to Arcturus. 

The moon’s phases are given in the 
table below. From about the 12th to 
the 23rd the evenings will be moonlit. 
On August 2 at 11:00 p. m., eastern 
standard time, it will be at perigee 
(closest the earth), with a distance of 
227,740 miles. Then it will recede to 
its greatest distance (apogee) on the 
15th, at 10:00 p. m., when all of 251,- 
110 miles will separate us. After that it 
approaches and is again at perigee on 
the 28th, at 10:00 p. m., though it will 
be 229,840 miles away. After that it re- 
cedes once more. 


Phases of the Moon 


B...& Z, 
New Moon Aug. 6 7:37 a.m. 
First Quarter 13 9:28 p.m. 
Full Moon 21 7:47 p.m. 
Last quarter 28 6:54 p.m. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 


Whales Immune to Dreaded 
Compressed Air Illness 


OMPRESSED air illness or caisson 

disease is the chief hazard of work- 
ers, such as divers and tunnel excavators, 
under high air pressure. The condition 
is caused by the release of bubbles of 
nitrogen which may form in any part of 
the body, or block any of the blood 
vessels. It can take many forms, but the 
cause is always the same, namely, change 
from a higher to a lower air pressure. 
The symptoms may arise from a long 
dive at a moderate depth or a short dive 
at a great depth. 

It has been assumed hitherto that all 
mammals were susceptible to compressed 
air illness. However, Laurie of the “Dis- 
covery” Expedition of the British Ceol- 
onial Office, concludes that the whale is 
immune, as a result of certain remarkable 
biological studies. The work was carried 
out in the vicinity of the island of South 
Georgia in the South Atlantic. 

The whales in this region live mainly 
on lower animals which exist at great 
depths, and therefore have to make 
long and deep dives to secure their 
food. The whale can descend to a depth 
of about 300 feet, remain there for 15 
minutes and return rapidly to the sur- 
face without developing symptoms of 
compressed air illness. The human diver, 
under similar conditions, would un- 





— 


40 


doubtedly suffer a critical attack of com- 
pressed air illness. It would be necessary 
for him to ascend by gradual stages over 
a period of about an hour and forty 
minutes to assure his safety. 

The whales in this area spend the 
majority of their lives submerged, their 
sojourns at the surface being momentary; 
ordinarily only for the time of a single 
breath. The that the usual 
surface phase lasts a few seconds and 


result is 


the underwater phase 10 to 20 minutes. 
Naturally the nitrogen gas from one 
breath would not supersaturate the blood, 
but the accumulative effect of successive 
breaths followed by submersion would 
lead to supersaturation of the body fluids. 
Therefore, if the whale were subject 
to human physiological limitations, it 
would be hazardous for the animal to 
delay at the surface on the penalty of 
gas bubbles being liberated in the body 
with the liability to a severe attack of 
compressed air illness. Actually, a whale 
can linger with safety at the surface as, 
for example, when suckling a calf. 
Laurie found that the blood of freshly 
killed whales not supersaturated 
with nitrogen. Indeed, he directs atten- 
tion to a remarkable phenomenon of 
nitrogen removal which takes place in 
whales’ blood and not in land mammals. 
If the blood is saturated with nitrogen 
of the air, it is so absorbed that it can 


was 


not be recovered by evacuation. The 
nature of the reaction is not known, 
except that the presence of oxygen Is 


essential. It is a striking fact that one of 
the mammals which might run the risk 
of compressed air illness is just the one 


to have a mechanism for protection 
against it. 
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For over 2000 years, California In- 


dians have eaten the same foods, traded 
the same materials, and in general lived 
in the same way, says an anthropologist. 


to bloom at 
the 


Daffodils can be made 
Thanksgiving and Christmas, if 
bulbs are stored at 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit for a month or more before plant 
ing and hot-house forcing. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


Important Inventions Listed 
Ass Having Social Influence 


Government Science Committee Points to Thirteen 
Discoveries Which May Modify Future Living 


EEP your eye on thirteen very im- 

portant inventions. These, in the 
opinion of the federal National Re- 
sources Committee’s Science Committee, 
“may soon be widely used with result- 
ant social influences of significance.” 

These inventions, as listed in a volumi- 
nous report just issued treating tech- 
nologic trends and national policy, are: 

1. Mechanical cotton picker, which 
may displace millions of southern cotton- 
field workers. 

2. Air conditioning equipment. 

3. Plastics, which are chemically made 
materials substituting for wood, steel, 
and other substances. 

4. Photo-electric cell, the “electric eye”, 
that can for human routine 
operations. 

5. Artificial and 
fibers made from cellulose. 

6. Synthetic rubber. 

7. Prefabricated houses. 


substitute 


cotton woolen-like 


8. Television. 
g. Facsimile 
pictures and messages are sent by wire 


transmission, by which 
and radio. 

10. Automobile trailers. 

11. Gasoline produced from coal, now 
commercially practised in Europe. 

12. Steep-flight aircraft planes, such as 
autogyros and helicopters. 

13. Tray agriculture, or raising crops 
not upon soil but in tanks of nutrient so- 
lutions. 

An immediate study of these inven- 
tions and their effects on our national 
economy is urgently recommended. This 
would be undertaken by experts in 
science, technology, economics and other 
elds. 

Technological unemployment 
be investigated by a special committee 


would 


trom government agencies. The federal 
planners also want science committees 
set up in the federal departments to in- 
vestigate regularly the progress, trends 
and economic effects of science and in- 
vention. They also argue the necessity 
of a national resources board to plan for 
the whole nation. 
The whole patent 
reviewed by a group of social scientists 
with a view to better 


system would be 


and economists 


adaption of the system to changing con- 
ditions. 

The report was prepared by experts 
under the guidance of a subcommittee 
on technology with Dr. William F. Og- 
burn of the University of Chicago as 
chairman and research director, and 
President John C. Merriam of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington and 
President Edward C. Elliott of Purdue 
University, as members. 

Among the findings are: 

The large number of inventions made 
every year shows no tendency to di- 
minish. 

Inventions create jobs as well as take 
them away. 

Because of increased productivity per 
worker, production of the nation this 
year would have to be increased 20 per 
ce-t. over that of 1929 to have as little 
unemployment as existed then. 

Advance of many aspects of industry 
and the correlated technologies is de- 
pendent upon scientific research and dis- 
covery. If the contribution of research 
were reduced, the industries would tend 
to freeze in a particular pattern. 

From the early origins of an inven- 
tion to its social effects the time inter- 
val averages about 30 years. 
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Nearly half the food eaten in the 
United States comes out of cans or jars. 


Sign language was often useful to In- 
dians in hunting, because they could 
communicate without alarming _ the 
game. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Harvard Astronomers 





pt 
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etect 


Cosmic Dust Cloud Near Pole 


ONFIRMING earlier scientific “sus- 
C picions,” Dr. Harlow Shapley, di- 
rector of Harvard College Observatory, 
has just announced the discovery of a 
vast, sprawling cosmic dust cloud near 
the north pole of the sky, obscuring and 
reddening the light from the stars in 
this area. 

While such dust clouds in the sky 
have been found in the Milky Way it 
is unusual to find one far removed. 
The new discovery will probably mean 
that the established values for magni- 
tudes and the colors of stars in the polar 
region will need correction, said Dr. 
Shapley. 

The polar dust cloud in space was 
found by studies of stellar photographs 


LANGUAGE 


in a survey directed by Dr. Shapley and 
Miss Rebecca Jones. 

The cloud region is about two as- 
tronomical degrees in diameter and re- 
moved some three degrees from the 
north pole of the sky. 

Besides being irregular in outline, the 
cloud is also probably irregular in its 
blocking effect on the light from more 
distant stars, the investigators believe. 
The presence of the cloud, “leads one to 
suspect a lack of transparency through 
out this region, where starlight is not 
only cut down in intensity but is af- 
fected differently for different wave- 
lengths, with the result that star colors 
will be abnormal,” Dr. Shapley said. 
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Experts on Indian Language 


Translate State 


NDIAN language experts of the Smith- 

sonian Institution have just given 
their latest translations of the names 
of those states having origins in Indian 
dialects. Kentuckians may be pleased to 
learn that the translation of Kentucky as 
“dark and bloody ground”—found in 
most texts—is false. Alabama, in con- 
trast, will have to give up its poetic trans- 
lation of “here we rest.” 

Here, state by state, are the new trans- 
lations: 

Alabama: Thicket cutters or, possibly, 
medicine gatherers. “Here we rest” is 
definitely not justified. 

Arkansas: A name formerly applied 
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ames 


by the Illinois Indians to the Quapaw 
who lived about the mouth of the Ar 
kansas River. 

Arizona: From the Papago dialect 
meaning “place of few springs.” 

Kentucky: Probably from the Iroquois 
dialect with the root word meaning 
level, and hence “level land.” 

Tennessee: Meaning unknown. The 
name came from the Cherokee settle- 
ment named Tanasi but there is no root 
word in this dialect for such a word. 

Ohio: From the Iroquois term gen 
erally translated “beautiful river” but 
probably meaning beautiful for fishing 
and not in the esthetic sense. 

Illinois: From the Algonquin “Tlini” 
or man, plus the plural termination of 
“ek.” French explorers probably shifted 
the ek to ois. 

Texas: From the Hasinai word mean- 
ing friends or allies. The word was first 
a form of greeting like saying hello 
friend, or merely hello. 

Dakota: The eastern Sioux term for 
friendly, or allied with the general use 
and meaning of Texas by the Hasinai 
Indians in the south. 

Missouri: Probably from the Algon 
quin phrase meaning “he of the big 


canoe.” There is no possible justification 
tor the usual translation “muddy water” 
sometimes mentioned. 

Wisconsin: A complete linguistic 
blank. Some original Indian phrase may 
have been distorted by early Indians and 
then redistorted by early white explorers. 

Minnesota: The famed “land-of-the- 
sky-blue-waters” is only an approxima 
tion. Minne is Sioux for “water,” but 
sota) means “clear but not perfectly 
clear.” Hence a better approximation 
might be milky blue; with the blue re 
ferring to the river and not to the 
clear blue lakes of the north country. 

Oklahoma: An easy one from the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw dialects mean 
ing “red people.” 

Nebraska: From the Sioux meaning 
“flat water” or “water spread out.” 

Kansas: Same root word as Arkansas 
but applied here by another Siouan 
tribe. 

Wyoming: Indian in origin, all right, 
but from the eastern tribe of the Dela- 
wares. In Delaware dialect, Wyoming 
means “on the plain” and applied to 
the region around what is now Wilkes 
barre, Pa., scene of the Wyoming mas 
sacre. Pennsylvanians who migrated to 
the Rocky Mountain area carried the 
name from their homeland to their new 
State. 

Massachusetts: From the Algonquin, 
meaning “Big hill.” 

Connecticut: Also from the Algon 
quin, meaning “on the big tidal river.” 
This is the Connecticut River. 

lowa: From the Dakota dialect and 
a term of ridicule meaning “sleepy ones” 
which the northern neighbors applied 
to their more southerly colleagues across 
then non-existent state lines. 

Mississippi: School children and grown 
ups, too, can take heart, for the well- 
known translation “big water” still pre- 


vails. 
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The SEX TECHNIQUE 


IN MARRIAGE «By I. E. Hutton, M.D. 





: “Dr. Ira Wile describes 
- the book as a clear, suc- 
‘inct, non-emotional, au- 
thoritative and conserva- 
tive exposition of the 


—— -- —— 
TECHNIQUE practical factors involved 
: in making marriage suc- 


IN MARRIAGE cessful on the sexual 
. BY level. That describes the 
book exactly ... It is 
primarily concerned with 
the conduct of the honey- 
moon and with the tech- 
nic of the sexual per- 
formance.”’ 

—Dr. Morris Fishbein, Editor Journal 
American Medical Assn., in Hygeia. 
Acclaimed by the Medical Press Everywhere 


Price $2, incl. postage. 5-Day Monev-Back Guarantee 
Emerson Books, Dept. 136-A 251 W. (9th St., N. Y. 
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PSYCHIATRY 


Young Mental Patients 
Have Fair Recovery Chance 


ENTAL disease is by no means 

hopeless. Forty per cent. of the 
patients admitted to state or civil mental 
hospitals in the United States are dis- 
charged annually as recovered or enough 
improved so that they can leave the in- 
stitution, statistics compiled by Dr. Car- 
ney Landis, of the Columbia University 
School of Medicine, reveal. 

The rate is much higher than this 
average when the patient is young or 
when suffering from certain of the men- 
tal diseases. Women have a better chance 
for recovery than men, probably be- 
cause they are more susceptible to the 
particular mental ills that are most re- 
sponsive to treatment. 

Manic-depressive insanity and involu- 
tional melancholia, mental ills to which 
women are more often subject, have a 
record respectively of 65 and 45 patients 
discharged from the hospital for each 
hundred admitted. Dementia praecox, 
the disease to which men are more sus- 
ceptible, has a rate of forty per cent. 
discharged. The rate is lower for hard- 
ening of the arteries in the brain, 15 
per cent., and for general paresis, 20 
per cent. Better prospects face those suf- 
fering from psychopathic personality, al- 
coholic insanity and psychoneurosis, of 
whom 65 per cent. to 75 per cent. re- 
cover or are greatly improved. 

Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 

Dynamite cannot be shot from a rifle 
or cannon—it is purely an industrial ex- 
plosive, manufacturers explain. 

Kangaroos are such slow eaters that 
a zoo meal may last a kangaroo four 
hours. 
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Bread is Old 


EARLY 2000 years have passed since 

we were taught to say, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” And even then, 
bread was an old, old standby, so old 
that men of that time never imagined 
ancestors who had no bread to eat. The 
same might be said for the rice of China 
and India, probably for the corn of the 
American Indians. 

Relative antiquities of various crop 
plants are discussed anew in re-edition 
of Robbins and Ramaley’s book, “Plants 
Useful to Man.” Their list is based in 
part on the classic “Origin of Cultivated 
Plants” of DeCandolle, published half a 
century ago; but revisions have been 
made since his time, introducing some 
changes. 

Knowledge of the antiquity of culti- 
vated plants is based partly on ancient 
literature and even more ancient monu- 
ments, on archaeological findings, on the 
occurrence of plant names in “dead” 
languages like Sanskrit and Hebrew, and 
on other ingeniously followed clues. 

It has been pretty securely determined, 
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for instance, that the following Old- 
World plants have been under cultiva- 
tion for more than 4,000 years: wheat, 
rice, barley, millet, sorghum, turnip, 
onion, cabbage, broad-bean, tea, flax, 
hemp, mulberry, grape, mango, fig, date, 
banana, olive, apricot, almond, peach, 
apple, quince, watermelon, cucumber. 

Some plants are not mentioned in the 
oldest sources, but do show up in records 
more than 2,000 years old. Among them 
(again figuring only Old-World kinds) 
are radish, carrot, beet, celery, lettuce, 
asparagus, garden pea, alfalfa, grapefruit, 
lemon, orange, cherry, plum, walnut, 
chestnut, poppy, mustard, cotton, pepper, 
sugarcane, rye, oats, rose, carnation, 
chrysanthemum. 

It will be noted that in this list are 
several trees that are also still found 
growing wild. Apparently as civilization 
made wider deserts men found it neces- 
sary to cultivate more trees. 

Old-World plants presumably less than 
2,000 years in cultivation include coffee, 
muskmelon, currant, gooseberry, straw- 
berry, raspberry, parsley, parsnip, horse- 
radish. Notable is the fact that the most 
important plants are longest in cultiva- 
tion; wheat is immemorial; horseradish 
comparatively recent. 

The authors are conservative regard- 
ing American agricultural antiquities, 
for there was no literature on this con- 
tinent and there were only a few dated 
monuments. They believe, however, that 
2,000 years is a minimum for maize, 
sweet potato, tobacco, cacao, and kidney 
beans. A lesser age is possible (though 
not certain) for white potato, tomato, 
pumpkin, squash, avocado, pineapple, 
peanut, cotton and vanilla. 
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Strong Earthquake Is 
Spotted in Alaska 


LASKA felt a severe earthquake 
that shook strongly seismographs 
throughout the world and allowed earth- 
quake experts to locate the shock’s cen- 
ter as about 50 miles northwest of Fair- 
banks. The shock occurred shortly after 
noon, EST., on July 22. 

Telegraphed data sent Science Service 
by St. Louis University, Dominion Me- 
teorological Observatory, Victoria, B. C. 
and the Seismological Laboratory at 
Pasadena, Calif., allowed the probable 
location to be determined by U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey scientists. 
(Epicenter 65 N 149 W. Time: July 22, 
12:09.5 p. m. EST) 
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Psychology , 
CoMPETITION AND CoopERATION—Mark 


A. May and Leonard W. Doob, 191 p., 
$1.; MEMORANDUM ON RESEARCH IN Com- 
PETITION AND CooPERATION—38Q p., $1. 
—Gordon Allport, Gardner Murphy and 
Mark A. May—Social Science Research 
Council. A world in flux with systems 
challenged that used to be taken for 
granted, and other systems apparently 
solid as rock that used to be considered 
empty chimeras, has need of an objec- 
tive examination of the bases of human 
social and economic behavior. This the 


present study endeavors to offer. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Ornithology 
Birps OF THE WaysipE AND Woob- 


Ltanpb—T. A. Coward, ed. by Enid Bly- 
ton,—Frederick Warne, 352 p., illus., $3. 
A British book, compact in size but con- 
taining a great deal of information about 
the birds of the Islands. 
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Botany 

Economic Botany: A TEXTBOOK OF 
Userut PLants AND PLaNnt Propucts— 
Albert F. Hill—McGraw-Hull, 592 p., il- 
lus., $4. A new and very solidly written 
book by a research botanist at Harvard. 
Fibers, forest products, and other non- 
food uses of plants are given first treat- 
ment and are discussed at greater length 
than is usually accorded industrial as- 
pects of economic botany in most text- 


books. 
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Psychology—Ethnology 
CooPERATION AND CoMPETITION 


Amonc Primitive Proptes — Margaret 
Mead, ed.—McGraw-Hill, 531 p., $4. 
Taking 13 examples from tribes all over 
the world Dr. Mead and other contribut- 
ing authors report on primitive attitudes 
toward one fundamental problem of hu- 
man society. It is expected that such 
material will prove helpful in planning 
similar research on modern attitudes. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Technology 

INTERNATIONAL CONTROL IN THE Non- 
Ferrous Metats—William Yandell El- 
liott, Elizabeth S. May, J. W. F. Rowe, 
Alex Skelton, and Donald H. Wallace— 
Macmillan, 801 p., charts, $6.50. Com- 
plete and valuable studies by the Bu- 
reau of International Research of Har- 
vard University and Radcliffe College 
which give in detail the origin, pro- 
duction, financial and_ political history 
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*First Glances at New Books 


and the economic importance of the 
various non-ferrous metals. The _politi- 
cal implications in the distribution of 
the world’s supply of nickel, aluminum, 
tin, copper, lead, and zinc are by no 
means the least important part of this 
book. 
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Physics 
Cottece Puysics (2d ed.)—Arthur 


L. Foley—Blakiston’s, 777 p., $3.75. The 
enlarged edition of this popular text on 
physics for colleges contains an almost 
complete revision of all the problems; 
so that the solutions and answers which 
earlier classes may have filed away and 
presented to or sold to their later aca- 
demic followers will no longer be use- 
ful. 


Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 


Psychology 

OccupaTionAL Guipance — Paul W. 
Chapman—Turner E. Smith, 632 p. 
illus., $1.76. A well-illustrated textbook 
from the University of Georgia which 
the author has taken the trouble to have 
checked for accuracy by those in imme- 
diate touch with the various fields dis- 


cussed. 
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Botany 

GENERAL AND Economic Botany—Er- 
nest Elwood Stanford — Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 675 p., illus., $4. Not merely how 
plants are put together and what they 
do with themselves, but especially what 
they signify to human beings for both 
good and ill, constitutes the particular 
angle of this out-of-the-ordinary college 
textbook. “Pure” botany and its applica- 
tions are skilfully woven into the same 


fabric throughout. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 


Public Health 
Tue SANITARIAN AND His Duties— 


Grace L. Loye—Edwards, 200 litho- 
printed p., $2.50. This is a guide book 
which presents in concise form the com- 
plex and innumerable situations which 
the sanitarian and sanitary inspector 
meet in their daily routine and the in- 
formation they should have for handling 
these situations effectively. The lay 
reader, unless possessed of considerable 
curiosity about civic and public health 
matters, will not be much interested, but 
students of sanitary science and public 
health administrators should find the 


book useful. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 
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Additional Reviews 
On Page 80 


Botany 

A Rose Opyssey: REMINISCENCES OF 
Many Trips to European Rose Cen- 
TERsS—]. H. Nicholas—Doubleday, Do- 
ran, 238 p., illus., $2.50. An American- 
ized Gaul, whose fathers before him 
loved roses, lived with roses—-who him- 
self has indeed lived on roses, in that 
he has for many years raised and bred 
them—here talks with rare charm and 
fullness of knowledge about that favorite 
of all flowers. He has known roses in all 
lands of Europe as well as in America, 
and has shades of appreciation as deli- 
cate yet as definite as their own color 
nuances. If you love roses, here are 


roses to your heart’s content. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Botany 

Prants Userut to Man (2d ed.)— 
Wilfred W. Robbins and Francis Rama- 
ley—Blakiston, 422 p., illus., $3.50. (See 
page 78.) 
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Child Care 

Tue Icirecitimate Cuicp 1 ILiiNots 
—Dorothy Frances Puttee and Mary 
Ruth Colby. Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, 
ed.—Univ. of Chicago, 250 p., $1.25. 
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Obstetrics 
SAFELY THROUGH CHILDBIRTH: A 
Guiwe Book For THE EXPECTANT 


MotHer—A. J. Rongy—Emerson, 192 
p., illus., $2. This small book contains 
a large amount of information, present- 
ed in simple, readable form, which 
should be helpful to the expectant 
mother. A concluding chapter discusses 
the changes that come at the end of the 
child-bearing period in middle life. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 19387 


Medicine 
Mepicat Uses or Rapium, SUMMARY 
or Reports From ResgarcH CENTRES 
FOR 1935—Medical Research Council— 
H. M. Stationery Office, London, 38 p., 
illus., ls, postage extra. Technical re- 
ports of interest chiefly to radiologists 
and physicians specializing in cancer 
treatment and research. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 


Physics 
FUNDAMENTALS OF Puysics—Donald 


Menzies Bennett—Swift, 236 p., $3.50. A 
freshman physics text as used at the 
University of Louisville. In the present 
first edition planography 1s used as a 


means of reproduction. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 
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“First Glance 


Public Health 
METROPOLITAN LIFE Co. 


PAMPHLETs: Appendicitis, | Am Count- 
ing on You, Good Teeth at All Ages, Film 
Folder, Food Needs for Health, How to 
Promote Community Safety—Available 
to accepted health and social agencies, 
if request is sent direct to Welfare Di 
vision, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Simply written, sound factual informa- 
tion .and advice on the various subjects 
is given in the four leaflets or pamphlets. 
“I Am Counting on You” takes up 
protection of children against diphtheria. 
The Film Folder describes available 
Metropolitan health films and how to 


obtain them. 
Science 


INSURANCE 


News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Psychology 
VisuaL Perception—M. D. Vernon 


Cambridge (Macmillan), 247 p., $4.50. 
A technical book of interest chiefly to 
psychologists. The author, feeling that 
in recent years interest has focused large- 
ly on studies of learning and remem- 
bering, has turned her attention to per- 
ception and in this volume brings to- 
gether in unbiased fashion the experi- 
mental work in visual perception and its 


results. 


News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Science 


Mathematics 
A Frirest YEAR oF CoLLteGe MaATHE- 


mMATics—Raymond W. Brink—Appleton 
Century, 667 p.,. $3.50. A complete and 
concise freshman text, written by the 
protessor of mathematics at the Univer- 


of Minnesota. 
News Letter, 


sity 


July 31, 1937 


Science 


Psychology 
PriMIrTIv! 
THE 


Benavior: An _ INTRODUC- 
TION TO SociaL ScieNces—William 
I. Thomas—McGraw-Hill, 847 p., $5. 
Science is probing the “why” of human 


behavior in the simpler and_ varied 
primitive societies, hoping thereby to 
deal more effectively with our own 


problems. This text emphasizes the part 
that habit systems and different inter- 
pretations of experience play, in shaping 
human beings to their particular form of 


life. 


News Letter, July 31, 1937 


ocrence 


Agriculture 


INDEX To TECHNICAL BULLETINS Nos. 
1-500—Mabel G. Hunt—Govt. Print. 
Off., 249 p. 20c. Another of Miss 


Hunt’s indices, so invaluable to the li- 


brarian or research worker who needs 


Science News Lerrer, for July 31, 1937 


es at New Books 


to use the publications of the U. S. 


Department of Agriculture. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 


Chemistry 

Speciric Tests For Use IN THE 
“Qua.” Coursse—Wayne E. White— 
Pub. by author, Lawrence, Kansas, 14 
p., 25 c. per copy, 5 per cent. discount 
on orders of 20 or more. Newer re- 
agent tests and methods for a course in 
qualitative analysis. 


Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Medicine 
Puysicians AND Mepicat CarE—Es- 


ther Lucile Brown—Russell Sage Foun- 


dation, 202 Pp.» 75¢. 


Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Anthropology 
SociAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF NorTH 


AMERICAN Tripes: Essays tn Soctat Or- 
GANIZATION, Law, AND Reticion—Fred 
Eggan and others——Univ. of Chicago, 
456 p., $3. Papers in honor of Prof. 
A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, who leaves the 
University of Chicago this autumn to 
take the chair of anthropology at Oxford 
University. The seven contributors are 
all anthropologists, formerly students of 
Prof. Radcliffe-Brown, and their studies 
of kinship systems and other social 
phenomena reflect his influence as an 
eminent teacher. 

Science News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Entomology 
ATLAS OF THE ScALE INSECTs OF 


Nortu America—F. G. Ferris—Stanford 
University, loose-leaf form, by genera 
and species, being issued as each series 
is completed. Prices and descriptive cir- 
cular obtainable from Stanford Univer- 
sity. Each sheet figures one species, and 
gives in brief synopsis its synonymy, 
hosts and distribution, habit, and recog- 
nition characters, with short supplemen- 


tary notes. 


Seience News Letter, July 31, 1937 


Psychiatry 
Psycu1aTric SocitAL 


CuiLpreEN’s Hospitat: Two YEARS oF 
Service tN Boss Rosperts MEMoRIAL 
HospiraAL ror CHILDREN, UNIVERSITY OF 
Cuicaco Ciinics—Ruth M. Gartland— 
Univ. of Chicago, 105 p., $1.25. This 
volume, of interest chiefly to psychia- 
trists, social workers and administrators 
of hospital social service departments, 
describes the methods found useful in 
one Chicago hospital, and illustrates the 


methods with one detailed case report. 
Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 


SERVICE IN A 





Additional Reviews 
On Page 79 


Physics 
An OvtT Line oF Atomic Puysics (2d 


ed.)—Oswald H. Blackwood, Elmer 
Hutchisson, Thomas H. Osgood, Arthur | 
E. Ruark, Wilfred N. St. Peter, George | 
A. Scott, and Archie G. Worthing— 
Wiley, 414 p., illus., $3.75. This popular 
book on atomic physics for undergrad. 
uate students has been revised since it 
was first issued in 1933 and now in- 
corporates the vast amount of new 
knowledge which has accumulated in 
the intervening years. Its aim is to steer 
a middle course between the advanced 
mathematical books on one side and the 
popular atomic books which make use 
of analogies and word pictures on the 
other. 





Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 


Industrial Chemistry 
Foop TrcHNoLocy—Samuel C. Pres- 


cott and Bernard E. Proctor—McGraw- 
Hill, 630 p., $5. Much of the kitchen, and 
practically all of the old-time market | 
booth, have moved into factory and vast | 
warehouse: our daily bread (and milk, 
and meat, and all else that we eat) have 
become subjects of engineering. This 
book is a thorough-going text for ad- 
vanced university students, as well as a 
good reference for those who are already | 
engaged in food-handling jobs. 

Seience News Letter, July 31, 1987 





Engineering 
THERMAL ConDUCTIVITY OF BulILpIne 


Materiats—Frank B. Rowley and Axel 
B. Algren—Univ. of Minnesota, 134 Pp, 
paper $1, cloth $1.50. Engineering bulle 
tin on the insulating properties of the 
typical building materials. 

Science News Letter, July 31, 1987 


Paleobotany 


STARUNIA: No. 14. INTERGLACIAL IN 
PonreMUN NEAR Gropno—J. Dyako 
ska—Polish Academy of Sciences, 11 
tables. 





Science News Letter, July 31, 1 


Biochemistry 


AnnuaL Review or BiIocHEMISTRY, 
Vox. vi.—James Murray Luck, ed.—A@| 
nual Review of Biochemistry, Ltd., 708 


p., $5. 





Science News Letter, July 31, 19% 


) 
Anthropology / 


TripaL DistrispuTION IN OrEcON: | 
MEMoIRS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPO 
LOGICAL AssociATION—Joel V. Berremat’ 
—American Anthropological Associt 
tion, 67 p., 75 ¢. 

Science News Letter, July 31, 19% 





